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NOTES 


We have referred to only one of the questions discussed by 
Mr. Hudson. It is, however, a segment of the Address which 
gives a key to its general tenor, which is the reverse of static. 
His comments on more general aspects are similarly lively and 
redolent of the spirit of youth and enterprise. 


EDITORIAL 
YOUTH AND ENTERPRISE 


T a time when so much is being said of the desirability 
of vitalizing the Industry by giving greater freedom of 
both expression and action to the more youthful members, 
the Presidential Address of Mr. Norman Hudson to the 
Manchester Association last Friday comes in the nature of a 
refreshing breeze—and quite a strong breeze, too. Mr. 
Hudson must be one of the youngest Presidents the Association 
has honoured by election to the Chair, and, as those in 
Yorkshire know particularly, he is unafraid in voicing opinion 
and equally unafraid in trying-out new ideas, whether or not 
in practice those ideas will prove 100% perfect. We admire 
this spirit of adventure, which is something quite apart from 
recklessness, and which reflects the confidence of his Company 
and its determination to give better and better service, taking 
reasonable risks, if needs be, in furtherance of this aim. The 
Mirfield Gas Company provides a good example of the truism 
that size’ and enterprise are not synonymous terms, that 
initiative is not the prerogative of the large undertaking, that 
bulk does not necessarily imply vigour and momentum. 
Shortly after the outbreak of war Mr. Hudson gave a Paper 
to the Manchester Association which we well remember. 
It was concerned with the reduction of sulphur compounds in 
town gas, and dealt with what Mirfield had done and was 
doing in the matter. For some time their gas had been sent 
out containing not more than 10 grains of sulphur per 100 cu.ft. 
No technical difficulty attached to the process, no great 
expense was entailed in works-costs, and the financial benefit 
due to reduction in maintenance charges on the district was 
substantial. There was, in fact, an excellent bill on the credit 
side, to which had to be added increased consumer goodwill. 
The point to be emphasized is that the Company was not just 
thinking; it was acting. And in his Presidential Address— 
see later pages—Mr. Hudson explained how the undertaking 
has been acting since then. 
One sentence in particular appeals to us very much—that 
‘compliance with statutory decree, even at low cost, which 
tends to limit the fields in which we can sell our commodities, 
can prove to be a decidedly false economy.” If there should 
be stationary or falling sales, it is idle to preen ourselves that 
sulphur removal down to 30 grains per 100 cu.ft. costs nothing 
or even shows a slight profit. For years Mirfield has been 
sending out gas of. 10 grains and less of sulphur, but Mr. 
Hudson has not rested satisfied with this; he is giving attention 
to the installation of more plant, as soon as conditions allow, 
to improve the position further, and consideration has been 
given to the installation of a plant of the catalytic type. 
Experiments have shown that this type of plant will work 
effectively on a gas containing 50-100 grains of hydrogen 
sulphide—i.e., partially purified gas. Which led to discussion 
as to the possibilities of liquid purification, though not a 
recital of completed work or final achievement. We gather 
that what Mr. Hudson envisages is liquid purification plant 
followed by catalytic plant reducing the sulphur compounds 
to about 100 grains, and then passing the gas through oxide 
purifiers. And the prospects? A town gas free from oxygen, 
hydrogen sulphide, nitric oxide, gums, naphthalene, and practi- 
cally free from sulphur; a crude benzole practically free from 
sulphur and gums. At Mirfield already an experimental liquid 
purification plant has been installed between the tar extraction 
unit and the ammonia washer. If this proves successful, then 
will follow installation of catalytic plant—and it is hoped that 
in train will come the advantages mentioned. 












TOWARDS SMOKELESSNESS 


p po) the subject of the technical and commercial develop. 
ment of coke is being tackled in the present circumstances 
in a practical way, vigorously and with resolution, is very 
encouraging. In spite of war conditions, movement is taking 
place and plans are taking shape to establish for the Industry’s 
solid smokeless fuel a better market in the brighter post-war 
days ; and it is good to realize that when this war ends we shall not, 
as far as smokeless fuel is concerned, suffer under the handicap 
of thoughtlessness during the war years as to its peacetime 
possibilities. Judging by reports from all sides we ought to be 
in a strong position—if, that is, individual effort backs up to the 
full national and regional policy, which is being, or so it seems 
to us, formulated on a most promising basis. If only coke could 
be given the place in gas undertakings’ sales development plans 
proportionate to the revenue it produces and could produce! 
Perhaps the role will be assigned ; at any rate we discern grounds 
for hope. All the smokeless solid fuel industries are now working 
together with the object of building up stable and remunerative 
markets for their products, and their work is by no means “in 
the air,” which is fortunate for the post-war position of gas. 

It is to the aspect of technical development that we would 
refer at the moment, and we do so in light of the account given 
by Mr. A. W. Smith, as Chairman, of the activities of the Midland 
Counties Coke Association, a report of which we published in 
last week’s “JOURNAL.” Exhortation is all very well, but 
practical schemes are much more to the point, and we do appear 
to be evolving these in a wholly satisfactory manner. In this 
matter of technical development, the London and Counties 
Coke Association has led the way. For some years before the 
war it had an excellent technical department, staffed with experts 
in particular fields of coke utilization. Its record of achieve- 
ment was remarkably good. There has, however, been no 
collective work as an Industry producing solid smokeless fuel. 
As the pages of the “JOURNAL”’ testify, the Midland Association 
has for some. time realized the need for such collective work, 
and it was early in 1943 that Mr. Smith proposed that the 
National Federation of Gas Coke Associations should, as a 
body, look into the matter. The Federation has since issued a 
report on future coke development, and the Midland Association, 
as was to be expected, stands well in relation to the recommen- 













































emphasized that the Association—and this, of course, applies 
to other Associations—has much ground to cover. And, it is 
to be noted, it means to cover this ground adequately. There 
has been valuable co-operation with the L.C.C.A., but this does 
not go far enough. Each District Association should have its 
own technical department, and the various departments should 
be centralized nationally. This aim, in fact, is uppermost, and 
its achievement will have a most important bearing on the post- 
war coke market. We think the aim will be achieved. The 
National Technical Committee is already firmly established, 
and enthusiasm in the various Districts, in Scotland as well as in 
England and Wales, would seem to be strong. That enthusiasm, 


far from being misplaced, is thoroughly justified, and it certainly 
augurs well. 
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Directorship of the B.G.F. 


following, the “JOURNAL” has not joined in the Press chorus which in 
recent weeks has given the news that Mr. Raymond Evershed, K.C., 
lately North Midland Regional Controller of Fuel, would shortly 
become the first Director of the British Gas Federation—a post 
presumably to be merged later into the Directorship of the British 
Gas Association visualized in the Planning Report of the Gas Industry. 
The announcement, as we go to press, that in fact Mr. Evershed has 
been appointed a High Court Judge in the Chancery Division, is 
vindication of our judgment in the matter. 
phrase,it may now be revealed that negotiations between the Federation 
and Mr. Evershed had reached an advanced stage. 
we, like a good many other people, were well aware of the fact, but 
there’s many a slip, and premature announcements are liable to cause 
embarrassment in certain circumstances. 
unlucky slip in the plans of the Gas Industry planners, but doubtless 
they will face the situation with courage and determination, amid 
general sympathy at the fact that so much unavoidable delay has been 
added to that which perhaps was less unavoidable. 


Scottish Service Circle 
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Letters to the Editor 


Gas Industry Literature 


Dear Sir,—A variety of preoccupations has prevented my sending 

earlier the few comments which I have wished to make on Mr. T. A. 
Tomlinson’s article on the “Literature of the Gas Industry.” The 
article is not only valuable and thoughtful, but timely, and will, 1 am 
sure, have the close attention of the members of The Institution of 
Gas Engineers’ Ad Hoc Committee on Text-books. 
_ There can be no gainsaying of the general premise that our Industry 
is inadequately served in the matter of up-to-date works of reference. 
So much may be agreed without the faintest suggestion of slight to 
Alwyne Meade’s Modern Gas-Works Practice—a monumental work 
in every sense of the term—and to other works of acknowledged 
excellence. The inadequacy is not in the books; it is a circumstance 
of the impossibility of keeping pace with rapid changes in plant and 
processes. 

It is obviously just as impossible to rewrite, as it is economically 
impossible to reprint, every decade, books of great size and cost, and 
the problem of providing up-to-date works of reference is probably 
best solved by a series of books, somewhat as outlined by Mr. Tomlin- 
son, instead of attempting to include in one volume every ‘aspect of, 
say, ““Gas-Works Practice.” There is the advantage of spreading the 
writing over a larger number of authors; despite that recognition must 
be given to the fact that there is no abundance of suitable writers. 
Our Industry is no more fortunate than others that the best writers 
are not always the best equipped technically, and vice versa. Elsewhere 

recently, I expressed a strong preference for entrusting the writing on 
particular subjects to a single well-chosen author, and I am very much 
opposed to any idea of dividing the composition of a book among the 
members of a Committee. I would, however, accept the suggestion 
that the single author’s manuscript might be reviewed by members 
of a Committee. I have the utmost sympathy with Mr. Tomlinson’s 
reference to a good Editor-in-Chief. The finding of such a man would 
ensure success. The Editor might perhaps be attached to The Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers, with responsibility for advising the appropriate 
Committee when revision of sections became necessary. Probably 
The Institution of Gas Engineers would require to take on its shoulders 
financial liability for the publications, since it is clear that volumes 
of the nature indicated could not be published as a commercial 
proposition. 

On the matter of class text-books,.I very much question if the average 
teacher of Gas Classes is capable of writing the type of class text-book 
required. I am sure the work would be much better done if controlled 
by a person of the nature of the Editor-in-Chief indicated above. 

Lastly I should like to express my sincere liking for such books as 
Vivian Lewes’ The Carbonization of Coal, and Woodall and Parkinson’s 
Distribution by Stee!. These books instruct, because they interest the 
reader, and I trust there will always be a place for such books. 
Helensburgh Gas Department, Yours faithfully, 

Helensburgh. DavipD FULTON, 

April 11, 1944. Engineer and Manager. 


Acting on advice from a source which seemed to us well worth 


To use a currently popular 


In other words, 


So, too, there has been an 


We are glad to note the determination of the Scotland (Western 
District) Gas Salesmen’s Circle to resume activities right away. Such 
activity is certainly desirable, if we are to judge from reports on the 
planning of heating facilities in post-war Scottish homes. Only last 
week we commented on one of these reports, which impressed us by 
its positive attitude to electricity and its negative attitude to gas. A 
meeting of members of the Western District is being called for May 1, 
the venue being the Showrooms of the Glasgow Gas Department. 
Business will consist of the appointment of office bearers, &c., and 
there is to be a debate on water heating. We hope the idea will meet 
with enthusiastic reception and backing. Perhaps consideration will 
be given to the advisability of modifying the title of the Circle. We 
think that emphasis on salesmanship, misplaced to-day, will be 
misplaced post-war, and we favour the subservience of ‘‘salesmanship” 
to “service.” As far as Scotland is concerned, May 1 would seem to 
provide an opportunity for a change of name of its circle of service 
personnel. 





Personal 

Friends of Mr. H. W. Murpuy, Midland Representative of Cannon 
Iron Foundries, Ltd., will be pleased to know that he is making good 
progress after his recent serious illness. Communications to Tudor 
House, May Lane, Kings Heath, Birmingham. 

* * * 

Mr. J. W. WEATHERHEAD has been appointed Chief Administrative 
Assistant to the City of Salford Gas Department. He received his 
early training in the Middlesbrough Gas Undertaking, taking up an 
appointment with the Keighley Gas Undertaking in 1938, and subse- 
quently being appointed to the position of Commercial Assistant to 
the Warrington Gas Department. 


Obituary 


Mr. JOHN FRANCIS HASELDINE, M.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
Past-President of the Institution of Water Engineers, who died sud- 
denly in New Barnet on April 11, had been Engineer and General 
Manager of the Barnet District Gas and Water Companv for 20 years. 
He was a Member of the Executive Committee of the British Water- 
works Association and Chairman of that Association’s Post-War 
Planning Committee, whose Report has just been published. He was 
also on the Management Committee of the Southern District Executive 
Board of the National Gas Council. He was born in 1886 at Notting- 
ham, and was educated at Nottingham High School. He was articled 
to Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, Consulting Engineers, of Westminster. 
On qualifying, he was engaged by that firm as an Engineer, and 
supervised for them a number of important contracts before the last 
war. He was in the Reserve of Officers of the Royal Engineers, and, 
on the outbreak of war in 1914, was immediately called for Service. 
He served with distinction in France, attained the rank of Major, and 
was awarded the Military Cross. In 1924 he was appointed Engineer 
and General Manager of the Barnet Company. He represented the 
Company on the B.C.G.A., the Federation of Gas Employers, the 
L.C.C.A., and the P.R.T. Distilleries. He is survived by a widow, 
a son, Lt. John Haseldine, R.E.M.E., and a daughter, Leading Wren 

Isabel M. Haseldine. 
* * 


The death has occurred of Mr. RoBERT WILSON, a well-known 
representative of Messrs. Drakes, Limited. Mr. Wilson entered the 
employment of the firm in 1892, and continued until 1901. In that 
year he went to Malta as Engineer to the Malta and Mediterranean 
Gas Company, returning to the home country in 1913. After further 
service with Drakes, he again went to Malta in 1930, finally returning 
to his old firm five years later, where he held the post of outside 
representative until his death. 


Dear Sir,—Without decrying the service rendered by Mr. Tomlinson 
in his recent article, it is pertinent to enquire where the readers are to be 
found who can use properly the proposed standard work of reference 
and the subsequent series of specialized handbooks. These books 
would be of little use in the hands of persons who had not had a sound 
training in basic principles, for which purpose standard text-books 
are essential, as advocated by Dr. Barash. 

The provision of text-books, however, is a secondary, not.a primary 
problem in any general scheme of recruitment and training of personnel 
for all branches of the Industry. If a comprehensive scheme were 
established for training junior personnel, embodying practical works 
experience and part-time theoretical study at technical schools under 
a recognized apprenticeship system, the necessary demand for text- 
books would be created. In these circumstances the circulation would 
be sufficiently large to enable independent publishing houses to make 
available the required books by recognized authorities at reasonable 
prices without subsidy from the Industry. 

Such a scheme implies the active co-operation of the contracting 
and supply sides of the Industry, and the realization that the prospec- 
tive engineer and manager requires a knowledge of the basic principles 
of plant design and, on the other hand, the plant manufacturer must 
know the fundamental theory of the process for which his plant is to 
be built. ; 

Specialization for a particular branch of the Industry would be 
covered by more advanced courses leading to Degrees. for those 
preparing for the higher technical and managerial posts. In this 
connexion the recent report of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 

ok on Technical Education is worthy of serious study by the Gas Industry. 

The results of such a scheme would be: 

1. The fullest utilization of the standard work of reference and the 
specialized handbooks by a more thoroughly trained personnel in the 
Industry. These books could properly be issued from time to time 
by the Institution or the Gas Research Board, and might help to prevent 
much of the valuable contributions to the Institution’s Proceedings 
from passing into oblivion. 

2. The raising of the prestige of the Industry in the eyes of the 
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technical world and the general public, resulting in a plentiful flow of separately of the ‘““Gas JouRNAL” Handbook would make a 200 
suitable recruits to the Industry. 


) ; beginning. It might well form the foundation for the Data Book 
3. A more continuous effort to keep gasmaking practice and plant 
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such a plan. Mr. Fulton, too, has underlined the dependence of purified by the Ruhr Gas A.G. was 93,500,000,000 cu.ft., of which Vic 
success upon the discovery of a good Editor-in-Chief. His remarks  78,200,000,000 cu.ft. were purified by dry methods. _ Hoi 
conjure up the vision of such a man—“attached to the Institution with Manchester Oxide Co., Ltd., Yours faithfully, I 
responsibility for advising the appropriate Committee when revisions Miles Platting, Manchester 10. H. B. Avery. Ho 
of sections become necessary”—continuously feeding the personnel 4Pri/ 14, 1944. Ex 
of the Industry, junior and senior alike, with technical information 5 R 
and data, keeping the Book of the Industry up to date. The Editor-in- Gas-Fired Hot Water Supply for Industry 
Chief will need sub-editors for the several sections of the subject— DEAR Sir,—I fully appreciate the point of view as set out in Mr. Scotl 
carbonization, ancillaries (wet and dry purification), distribution, and —_ Brooks’ reply to my letter, but I still feel that the conclusions drawn 
appliances. The difficulty is, obviously, to find front rank men with are rather misleading, although they have received a large measure 
sufficient independence and freedom to undertake these duties. of support in the Industry. NE 
There is just one other point which should be mentioned. The Mr. Brooks, by his Paper, is wanting more gas to be used for water 
Editorial staff will need the services of a neat draughtsman (or draughts- _ heating, in place of solid fuel. Every gas sales engineer is with him in N.W 
woman) to prepare drawings and diagrams for the Press. Only very this; but what is the position? Assuming the plant is available, the 
rarely can existing blocks be used, and working drawings must nearly Government say coke must be used and not gas, in order to save coal. N.1 
always be redrawn, or at least retraced, and always relettered. Every therm of gas required at the point of use means 28 Ib. of coal , 
Dr. Townend, Mr. Fife, Mr. Currier, and Mr. McCulloch have used at the works (on the basis of 80 therms per ton). The fact that 8. 
stressed the necessity for avoiding overlapping with other active coke is produced at the same time does not enter into it, as this has 
agencies in the preparation of Abstracts, but I think-there should be to be made whether we like it or not. To speak of only 10.5 Ib. of 
no difficulty about that. By all means let us co-operate with everyone coal being required to produce one therm of gas, I stili contend, is Lor 
interested in Fuel, but our own Industry is of sufficient importance to not only misleading, but incorrect. If this was true the use of gas in s 
have a viewpoint of its own, calling for a selection suited to our needs. place of solid fuel would be looked upon with considerably more 
The suggestion of a Data Book has been well received, andI cordially favour than is done at the present time. S.V 
agree with Mr. McCulloch that Technical Data on Fuel is a very nice 


and “companionable” volume, and here I- must apologize to Mr If the production of 10 therms of hot — ey 400.1b. GF cwt.) 
ani ’ : temigsal f 1 to be used at th - ks, let us face the fact squarely as a 
Gray. I quite forgot the Fourth Impression of the Fourth Edition, pone a - ee eee . q y 


] : scientific truth. In other words, if a gas engineer has to meet an Wi 

but, though I have not actually seen it, I understand there is no very extra demand for 800 therms of gas, then he has to find another 

great difference between this and the Third Impression. | ... 10 tons of coal. He cannot make this from 33 tons, which is the figure , 
With regard to the cost of preparing the necessary literature, it is given by 10.5 Ib. of coal per therm quoted by your correspondent. ee 

pretty generally agreed, I believe, that, as Mr. Fife puts it, this should I should be sorry if this criticism was to detract from the excellent 

be, in part at least, a charge upon the funds devoted to the develop- work which, on behalf of the firm he represents, Mr. Brooks is doing T 

ment of the Industry. Mr. McCulloch puts it very mildly when he — to encourage the more efficient use of gas for water heating in industry. Cc 

says that the “writing of books of this character is an onerous and 


. a . I hope every endeavour will be made to use more gas for this purpose, 

a ee nee i a ong a s. os which should be sold on its own unapproachable merits irrespective 
ere 1S some misunderstanding between Ur. Barasn, Mr. McCulloc of what may or may not be the gaseous yield in the retort house. 

and myself about the lecturer’s notes and the class-book. As a matter y y S ? 


~ : “‘Colleston,” Yours faithfully, 

of fact, I doubt whether there is a sufficient market for a class-book Pleckgate Road ARNOLD y. LEATHER. 
as such. Would it not be better for the lecturer to use his notes as a Ramsgreave, Mockbore. 

class-book, issued to the students in loose-leaf form, as hinted at by 


Mr. Bradshaw, and brought up to date continuously by reference to os edhe fia 
-- psa who, I am sure, will be only too ready to help him in this Conservation of Coal 

But in any case, as Dr. Townend says, ‘“‘the time is now ripe.” DEAR Sirn,—In Mr. Bennett’s letter published in ‘your issue of 
Mr. Bradshaw suggests that the question is one which should be April 5, he has given details of calculations intended to support the 
coupled with Reconstruction. And, finally, my reply to the latter’s figure which he quoted in his Address to the Fuel Luncheon Club, of 
question would be, that the need is rather for standard reference for 64% for the thermal efficiency of gas manufacture. He says that he 
the people who, in managerial positions, whether in gas-works opera- _ adopted this figure after consultation with leading authorities, but it 1s 
tion, distribution, or construction, are looking for a comprehensive _ to be regretted that these authorities were not the responsible technical 
collection of generally applicable data, than for the specialist who, bodies in the Gas Industry—namely, The Institution of Gas Engineers 
as chemist, physicist, or constructiona! engineer, is already fairly well and the Gas Research Board. . : 
provided with his own particular data from other sources, though In supporting his original figure, Mr. Bennett now gives calculations 
even he requires information on the application of that data to the which he states are based upon the Board of Trade statistics for the 
problems of the Gas Industry. year 1937 which enable him to arrive at a very similar figure. In his 

Several very pleasant private letters have also been received. In Table I, however, the quantity of coke sold is not taken from the 
one of them the interesting suggestion is made that the publication Board of Trade returns, but is deduced from the ‘“‘coke made” figure 
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which appears in the Report of the Secretary of Mines. 
calorific values of coal, coke, and tar are not Board of Trade figures, 
but have been assumed by Mr. Bennett. 


Yorkshire and Derby coal, and the assumption is made that the average 
coal used in the country has a calorific value which is the mean of 
these. 
while that for Durham coal is approximately correct, the other relates 
only to air-dried coal, and is too high in proportion to the normal 
amount of free moisture associated with such gas coals. 
calorific value adopted for coke is too low. 
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Also the 


In his Table II, calorific values are given for Durham coal and for 


The origin of the calorific values of the coal is given, but, 


The mean 


The calorific value of gas coal varies from the 313 therms per ton 
of Durham coal to the 280 therms of Scottish coal, and the weighted 
mean figure has been calculated by the Regional Gas Engineering 
Advisory Boards to be 300 therms. The mean calorific value of coke 
has been assessed by the same body to be 270 therms per ton. The 
correct calorific value of tar is 1.8 and not 1.5 therms per gallon. 
These are the values Mr. Bennett should have taken. 

If the efficiency calculation is repeated using the same 1937 data, 
but with the above values for calorific value, the mean efficiency of 
gas production over the whole country becomes 71.5%. 

With regard to Mr. Bennett’s further calculations, it should be 
pointed out that there are many factors concerned in the utilization 
of gaseous fuel, and that each is so affected by independent variables 
that a final numerical value can be reached only for each specific set 
of conditions. An average value has no meaning. 

Gas Industry House, Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W. 1. J. G. KING, 
April 12, 1944. Director, The Gas Research Board. 


Association of Tar Distillers 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Association on March 15, 
the following officers and Executive Committee were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President.—Mr. C. E. Carey, South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

Vice-President.—Mr. S. Billbrough, Yorkshire Tar Distillers, Ltd. 

Honorary Treasurer—Captain C. W. Harriss, Burt, Boulton, & 

Haywood, Ltd. 
Honorary Auditor.—Mr. E. Hardman, E. Hardman, Son & Co., Ltd. 


Executive Committee: 


Region. Representative. Firm. 
Scotland . Mr. S. Hilton Scottish Tar Distillers, Ltd. 
Mr. J. Simpson Shettleston Oil & Chemical 
Co., Ltd. ; 
N.E. Coast . Mr. J. Colligon Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd. 
Mr. W. A. Walmsley Thomas Ness, Ltd. 
N.W. Coast . Mr. C. Lord Lancashire Tar Distillers, Ltd. 
Mr. C. A. Murray British Tar Products, Ltd. 
N. Midlands . Mr. S Billbrough Yorkshire Tar Distillers, Ltd. 
Mr. A. Bradbury Staveley Coal & Iron Co., Ltd. 
S. Midlands . Mr. R.B. Robinson Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd. 
Mr. W. H. Phillips Staffordshire Chemical Co. 
(1917), Ltd. 
Londonand . Mr. J. H. Olliver Gas Light & Coke Company. 


S.E. Counties Major A. G. Saunders Burt, 


Boulton, & Haywood, 
Ltd. 
South-Western Tar Distilleries. 


S.W. Counties Mr. H. H. Bates 
Wm. Butler & Co. (Bristol), 


Dr. T. H Butler 


Ltd. 
Wales . Sir Charles H. Bird South Wales Tar Distillers. 
Mr C. F. Dutton Powell Duffryn Associated 
Collieries, Ltd. 
Small . Mr. E. Hardman E: Hardman, Son & Co., Ltd. 
Distillers 


Together with the President, the Vice-President, and Past-Presidents» 
Col. W. A. Bristow and Mr. Stanley Robinson. 


Planning the Future Home 


A Conference of the North-Western District of the B.C.G.A. was 
held in Liverpool on April 12 to hear the impressions of Miss Jane 
Drew on her return from the U.S.A., which she visited on behalf of 
the Gas Industry. The conference was attended by a large number of 
gas executives, architects, and officers of local housing authorities. 

In the course of her talk Miss Drew said she thought it would be 
an excellent thing for the English Ministries and manufacturers 
responsible for the equipping of our post-war housing to attempt the 
American method of procedure. That is to say, that we should see 
whether it would not be an ultimate economy in terms of health, 
standard of living, maintenance, and birthrate for our homes to be 
already equipped when they are built with efficient washing machines, 
washing-up machines, refrigerators, hot-water supply, and space 
heaters. The Americans, she said, have made surveys of time spent in 
keeping house, and except where a fairly high standard of equipment 
is prevalent, the mother without domestic help spends more time at 
work than her sisters in field. factory, and office, taking travelling into 


cacount, 
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Scottish Juniors 
A joint visit of the Eastern and Western Districts of the Scottish 


Junior Gas Association was made to Granton Gas-Works, Edinburgh, 


on April 8. 
Assistant Engineer and Manager, and Councillor Adam Millar, 
Convener of the Gas Committee, who welcomed the members on 


behalf of the Corporation. 


The party were met at the Works by Mr. D. Melvin, 


Mr. James Jamieson (President of The Institution of Gas Engineers), 


addressing those present, said he hoped that payment of travelling 
expenses to the Juniors for such meetings would be encouraged, for in 
his opinion such meetings were every bit as important for technical 


training as was attendance at day or night classes. 
Mr. T. B. Livingstone (President of the Eastern District) and Mr. 


J. Fulton (President of the Western District) thanked the Committee 
for the hospitality extended. 


Junior Institution of Engineers 


A Special Meeting of the Junior Institution of Engineers will be 
held on May 5, at which Dr. J. G. King, O.B.E., will deliver the first 
of a series of the Stevens Memorial Lectures. Dr. King’s subject will 
be “A Survev of the Production of Tars and Oils from Coal.” The 
meeting will be held at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W 1, at 6.30 p.m. Admission will be by ticket, to 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, J.I.E., 39, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1. Ladies are invited. 


Diary 
April 22.—Manchester and District Junior Gas Association: Meeting 
at the Showrooms of the Preston Gas Company, 2.15 


p.m. 

April 26.—Association of Gas Corporations: Finance Committee, 

p.m.; General Purposes Committee, 2.30 p.m.; 
Council, 3.30 p.m.; Annual General Meeting, 4 p.m., 
Gas Industry House. 

April 26.—Federation of Gas Employers’ Scottish Central Committee : 
Annual Meeting, Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, 
11.30 a.m. 

April 26.—N.G.C. District Executive Board for Scotland: Central 
Station Hotel, Glasgow, 2.30 p.m. 

April 28.—B.C.G.A. Domestic Heat Services Committee: Meeting at 
Gas Industry House, 2.30 p.m. 

April 29.—Yorkshire Junior Gas Association: Meeting at the New 
Wortley Works of the Leeds Gas Department. Paper 
by C. J. Dougherty. 

May 3.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers 
(Eastern District): Gas Industry House, 2.30 p.m. 
Paper by C. B. Frisby on “Industrial Psychology in 
Practice.” 

May 4.—North of England Gas Managers’ Association: Annual 
Meeting, County Hotel, Newcastle, 2.15 p.m. Presidential 
Address by Mr. J. W. Pallister. 

May 12.—London and Southern District Junior Gas Association: 
Annual General Meeting, Gas Industry House, 6.30 p.m. 
Address by Col. C. M. Croft. 


Mr. John M. Adams, who is well known in the Gas Industry in 
Scotland, has been appointed by Thomas Glover & Company, Ltd., 
as Assistant to Mr. Sam Hall, their Sales Manager in Scotland. 

The Next Meeting of the Fuel Luncheon Club will take place at the 
Connaught Rooms, Kingsway, W.C. 2, on April 28, at 12.40 for 1.10 
p.m., when the after-luncheon Address will be given by Dr. H. S. 
Houldsworth, K.C., Controller-General of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. “ 

The Annual General Meeting of the London and Southern District 
Junior Gas Association will be held on May 12, at Gas Industry House, 
S.W. 1, at 6.30 p.m. At the conclusion of the business meeting, an 
Address will be given by Col. C. M. Croft, Junior Vice-President of 
The Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Physicists employed in industry in Scotland have for some time felt 
the need of local opportunities for the interchange of knowledge and 
experience of Applied Physics. At their request the Board of the 
Institute of Physics has therefore authorized the formation of a 
Scottish Branch of the Institute, which is to be centred in Glasgow. 
The inaugural meeting of the branch will take place at 2.30 p.m. on 
April 22 in the Chemistry Buildings of the University of Glasgow. 
Visitors will be welcome ; admission is free and without ticket. Further 
particulars of the Branch may be obtained from the Acting Honorary 

Secretary, Dr. R. S. Silver, F.Inst.P., c/o Messrs. G. & J. Weir, Ltd., 
Cathcart, Glasgow, S. 4. 


CEES LL A ST LL 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in the ‘ Journal”’ 
should not be taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export. 
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Manchester District Association of Gas Engineers 


Presidential Address* 
of 


NORMAN HUDSON, . 


Managing Director and Secretary, Mirfield Gas Company 


WAS very conscious of the honour you did me some months ago 

in making me President-Elect of the Manchester District Asso- 

ciation of Gas Engineers, and I have since been trying to find 
suitable words with which to thank you when the occasion arose. 

As one of your youngest Presidents, if not the youngest, I feel, 
however, that brevity may be more becoming, and the more likely to 
convey my feelings at this moment, so I thank you very sincerely, 
taking my election not only as a token of the confidence you have in 
me, which I will do my utmost to merit, but also as an indication that 
in one district Association at least, the enthusiasm and endeavours of 
youth, at times admittedly a little “‘raw,”’ are accepted as something 
more than a necessary evil which is constantly with us. 

It has of recent years been the custom in quite a few districts for 
the President’s address to take the form of both a brief review of 
conditions within our Industry, with particular reference to specific 
matters peculiar to his individual Association area, and an attempt to 
appreciate what lies ahead, and although conditions to-day are such 
that decisions come to as a result of clear and logical thought are, 
and I am afraid will continue to be, very difficult to apply in practice, 
I see no reason for departing from that custom. Indeed there are 
possibly many more reasons to-day than at any other time in our 


history why we should measure our present position and endeavour 
to assess the future. 


The Present 


Our present practice is adapted and energies directed to achieve the 
highest contribution that our Industry can make towards winning 
the war, and I think it is only right that we ourselves and others should 
recognize that the fact that this contribution is being made so effec- 
tively is due in no small measure to the “inherent strength’? of our 
Industry as a whole, and its constituent members in particular. Not 
by departmental carte blanche have we carried through into the fifth 
year of war—rather is the opposite the case. Control on every hand; 
deterioration in the quality of coal supplies; a failure by those who 
control and allocate labour to realize that gas undertakings cannot be 
run by none but old men, physically unfit men, and women, however 
willing they may be; ceiling prices of some of the commodities we sell 
at pre-war levels in direct contrast to the ever-increasing costs and 
scarcity of all the material we require—all these conditions have 
weakened our Industry, but have not materially reduced its effective 
contribution to the war effort. Moreover, in spite of these obstacles 
and difficulties, some undertakings are even now operating with a fuel 
efficiency index as good as pre-war, and it is a rarity to hear of a gas 
supply authority failing to meet the demand made by industry and 
the general public—surely an achievement of which we may be justly 
proud, and an indication that the design of the Industry is sound, 
although there is scope and call for wise remodelling to meet the 
changing circumstances of the day. 

Any further reference by me to the immediate present would, of 
necessity, be a recital of one long series of difficulties, each peculiar to 
a district or even an individual gas supply area, and since we are all 
knowledgeable of these difficulties, and each must endeavour to resolve 
them to the best of his ability, and within the limitations of wartime 
conditions, no useful purpose would be achieved by dwelling on them. 
It is fore the problems of the future which, in the few leisure moments 
we have, are causing us concern and testing to the limit our powers to 
reason. 

Post-war Planning—National 


Obviously, all post-war schemes evolved by the Industry will, or 
should, be subject to the provisions and requirements of a national fuel 
policy, and I am of the opinion that very little in the way of positive 
planning can be achieved by our Industry until the framework of a 
national fuel policy is made available to us. Surely two of the neces- 
sary fundamentals of wise planning are a sound foundation on which 
to base all requirements, and a framework in which to incorporate 
all detailed work, and the absence of these is, I think, a very obvious 
weakness at the present moment. There is, however, no doubt that 
our Industry can, by the scientific treatment of coal, contribute 
handsomely to the national welfare, both physically and financially, 
but whether it be given an opportunity so to contribute will depend 
upon the impartiality of those who, in post-war years, will devise and 
control such a national fuel policy. If the separate fuel industries 
are to become the raison d’étre of a plank or planks in political party 
platforms, then I do not think that the wisest of us will be able to 
forecast with any degree of accuracy the position of the Gas Industry 
in the years ahead of us. Let us hope, therefore, not piously, I trust, 
that the Government will reasonably quickly place before the country a 


* Presented at a Meeting in Manchester, April 14. 
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long-term fuel policy, and at the same time make full use of the brains JB these anc 
and ability that are undoubtedly available in the fuel industries of this 
country to organize themselves to meet the requirements thus laid 
down, rather than attempt to fulfil such requirements by means of To tu 
bureaucratic control and direction which is not knowledgeable of the chaps 
problems of those industries. r + hav 
Many of us have been particularly perturted by the procedure wines ‘A 
adopted in submitting a Review of the Industry, together with post- 4 m cy $0 
war suggestions, to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, and apart from the w: 
the fact that there was no national fuel framework in which to build i pe I 
these suggestions, I feel there is no doubt among us that at the third e ans I 
effort a better report was finally drafted than the one originally drawn oer ind 
up. Possibly, if more time had been taken, a still better one could co ted Ic 
have been drafted, and the future position of the Gas Industry This i 
strengthened as a consequence. j : nocetts 
Perhaps there is a moral in this, and it may be wise to realize that a ough 
any attempt to plan an Industry as large as ours, vaguely and hurriedly, handlin 
without a full knowledge of the reasons for, and objects of, such . a 
planning, even to meet the requirements of a Government Minister, os oh 
can be very dangerous. It is possible that the Industry can, in such ian OD 
circumstances, and particularly in wartime, when staff, time, and ality 
statistics may not be fully available, be led to commit itself to expres- s d pre 
sions of opinion that would never be put in print if time had been a limit 
taken to give full consideration to all and every point, and to weigh 18 7 wa 
all issues in a calm and calculating manner. press it 
stant q 
Post-war Planning—Internal proces 
Whatever be the outcome of Governmental and National post-war 
planning, there is no doubt that planning within our own Industry 
cannot but do good, providing, of course, that it is formulated in a The 
democratic manner and the opinions of the whole Industry are which 
obtained and impartially examined. Let us be frank, and acknowledge neers, 
that any attempt at a dictatorship within our Industry will only result of the 
in divisions which will, in turn, lay us open to the charge of being and d 
disunited, and therefore incapable of devising and putting into operation tory 1 
schemes which will, in the long run, benefit the users of our products exam! 
and the nation. Never at any time could it be said with more truth from 
than now that in unity lies strength for our Industry, and surely every since 
executive member should so school himself that his outlook on national tends 
gas affairs shall be directed by a need for broadminded planning, which prove 
’ shall be bold in character and shall completely discount all small and profit 
petty personal requirements and opinions. boas 
Almost everyone will admit that the various National Bodies within chars 
the Industry did make a valuable contribution to its welfare up to the gas | 
outbreak of war, and have, within the limitations of war conditions, com] 
assisted in some small degree in helping the Industry to meet the In 
abnormal conditions prevailing since, but at the same time many I ha 
hold that it will be wise to replan these National Bodies under one in W 
central control to handle the problems of the immediate future. and 
Hence, there is fairly unanimous support for the formation of some our 
central body such as the projected British Gas Association. Although sulp 
it is difficult to find the time at the moment to give all the consideration neg 


due to this very important subject, I do feel that many people have, 


gant, but, on the other hand, I would suggest that extravagance in 
this instance would be a lesser fault than that of parsimony and 
niggardly contribution. 

It is highly probable that district organizations on a much grander 
scale than anything we have yet envisaged will be necessary to main- 
tain the prestige value of our Industry, and to attract that custom 
without which low commodity rates and efficient service cannot be 


sum 
until recently, adopted a very casual and disinterested attitude to the all 
proposals that have been put before us—in fact, many seem completely inc! 
indifferent as to what form they take. It is well to remember that once } 
a constitutional set-up is approved and adopted, it will be a very ten 
difficult matter to have it amended, and therefore every effort should tha 
be made to see that, as originally formed, it will meet the needs we wit 
all have in mind. The simpler the set-up the easier will it function, ow 
and the more democratic the design the more likely will it be to repre- ha 
sent the views of all sections of the Industry, and the more likely will it kit 
be to achieve the high hopes we have of such an Association. eve 
If it is to be a success, the Industry will have to find the funds to tio 
run it, and any parsimonious attitude towards expenditure will, in fu 
my humble opinion, be an obstacle that will never be surmounted. 
In the draft now being finally examined, provision to meet expenditure 
is indicated at a figure approximating to the charge on the Industry 
incurred in pre-war years, although power is taken to vary this. I would ar 
respectfully suggest that this procedure is unwise, for if anyone thinks w 
such a figure will achieve a national association worthy of our Industry, p 
or capable of carrying out efficiently and adequately the jobs we p 
intend to allocate to it, it is time he thought again. Would it not be g 
wiser to indicate a much higher rate of contribution, up to which it 
limit the Association may call, should circumstancés demand it? ¢ 
Providing the money is wisely and capably spent, and we must not 
lose sight of these conditions, then, if the Association is to obtain ¢ 
any measure of national standing and national achievement, we shall ‘ 
have to contribute much more handsomely than we have become : 
accustomed to between the two wars. There is no need to be extrava- ; 
\ 
1 
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given. If this should be so, such organizations will require financing, 
and I think it would be wise for us to admit straight away and legislate 
for the possibility of such a call for financial contributions to meet 
these and other additional expenses. 


Coal— Quality 


To turn to the more practical aspects of our Industry, it would 
perhaps be true to state that the price and quality of coal are subjects 
that have caused serious concern to gas;engineers ever since the Coal 
Mines Act of 1930 became law. There has undoubtedly been a ten- 
dency so to direct coal sales and allocations—and I am not speaking 
of the war years—that we have not had a free market in which to buy. 
In our Industry, failure to give service at a fair and competitive price 
means loss of business, but this has not always been the case in the 
coal industry in recent years, where control and direction often pro- 
tected low quality service. 

This in itself did, and still does, affect the economy of the gasmaking 
process. Poor quality coal, apart from increasing the cost of gas 
through reduced gas and residual production, and higher purifying, 
handling, and repair charges, seriously affects the quality of the coke 
we produce and must sell, and in this connexion we cannot forget 
that whatever the future may hold in the way of complete gasification, 
we are still a two-fuel producing industry, and coke must be of good 
quality if it is not to become an embarrassment to us. Correct grading 
and preparation on our part will be of no avail unless the ash in coke 
is limited in quantity and controlled in form. 

I would therefore suggest that our Industry must on every occasion 
press its claim for supplies, in post-war years, of suitable coal of con- 
stant quality, and for freedom to purchase the most suitable coals for 
processing within its works without the imposition of price penalties. 


Gas—General Quality 


The quality in all respects of the gas we distribute is another question 
which has actively engaged the attention of all progressive gas engi- 
neers, and in recent years there has been exhibited by certain members 
of the Industry a tendency not to be satisfied with the manufacture 
and distribution of a town gas which merely complies with the statu- 
tory requirements of purity, but rather have they become inclined to 
examine this question from the economic aspect, or more particulary 
from a promotional sales outlook. This, I hold, is a sound policy, 
since a compliance with statutory decree, even at low cost, which 
tends to limit the fields in which we can sell our commodities, can 
prove to be a decidedly false economy. For example, a revenue 
profit on sulphur removal down to 30 grains/100 cu.ft. is not much to 
boast about if the sale of gas per consumer is falling, whereas a debit 
charge against revenue for sulphur removal down to a figure at which 
gas becomes more widely and extensively used may be more than 
completely offset by beneficial results on income and profit margin. 

In this matter of gas purity, I think I can claim that the Company 
I have the honour to control have been pioneers. In a supply area 
in which we have had to meet the competition of cheap coal and coke, 
and municipally administered electricity supply, we have found that 
our competitive standing has improved by the reduction of total 
sulphur down to 10 grains/100 cu.ft., and naphthalene and gum to 
negligible quantities. In spite of the fact that we have fewer con- 
sumers now than 10 years ago, this chiefly due to our exclusion from 
all slum clearance estates by the local authority, our sales have 
increased. 

Not only has the above result been achieved, but our district main- 
tenance charges have been considerably reduced, or should I say 
that we have been able to install and maintain many more appliances 
with the same staff, and in evidence of this, I can quote the case of my 
own home, where an Ascot sink water heater and an L22 Electrolux 
have been in regular use for 17 months without any attention of any 
kind. In fact, the benefits that have accrued have been such that 
even at the present moment we are giving our attention to the installa- 
—— more plant, as soon as conditions allow, to improve the position 

urther. 


Experimental Development at Mirfield 


Examination of available facts and data has led us to conclude that 
any decided improvement on a figure of 10 grains of total sulphur 
will only be achieved by known plants of the adsorption type if a 
policy of selective coal buying is pursued, but this would not be 
practical politics for us, situated as we are in a coalfield producing 
gas coals with around 2.0% sulphur content—i.e., 1.5% to 2.5% accord- 
ing to the seam. We have therefore considered the installation of a 
catalytic type of plant. 

This process involves the destructive hydrogenation of the organic 
compounds by the passage of the gas over catalysts consisting of 
various metallic thiomolybdates, the sulphur compounds being con- 
verted into hydrogen sulphide which, unlike the original substances, 
can be absorbed in oxide purifiers of ordinary type. The catalysts 
used have been, in general, made by the interaction of a soluble 
thiomolybdate (ammonium thiomolybdate) with a soluble salt of the 
metal used (cobalt sulphate, zinc sulphate, &c.). 

Small scale experiments which have been carried through at these 
works, and tested out on pilot plants elsewhere by a well-known firm 
of chemical and constructional engineers, have proved that these 
thiomolybdates can be operated at reasonably high space velocities ; 
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they can, if necessary, be exposed to moderately high temperature 
without loss of activity or loss by volatilization, and they are, further, 
not affected by ordinary catalyst poisons. As an example of the rate 
of working, 1 cu.m. of catalyst will, at the space velocity of 5,000, 
purify about 175,000 cu.ft. of gas per hour, and although this rate 
can, if required, be exceeded, there seems to be little advantage in 
doing this. As in all high-temperature catalytic reactions involving 
the reduction of organic bodies, there is a slow deposition of carbon, 
and this is burnt off with air in the usual way, for instance, at intervals 
of 2-3 months; but the temperature used (400°C.) prevents the forma- 
tion of gummy or other organic deposits on the catalyst.. The experi- 
ments indicate that the destruction extends to all the normal organic 
sulphur compounds, including the mercaptans, carbon disulphide, 
and carbon oxysulphide, and in varying degree to thiophene. 

Further experiments have shown that this type of plant will work 
effectively on a gas containing not only 20-30 grains/100 cu.ft. of 
organic sulphur, but on one containing 50-100 grains hydrogen sul- 
phide per 100 cu.ft. in addition—i.e., partially purified gas. To us 
this seemed to offer very interesting possibilities, and it was felt that 
if the hydrogen sulphide in our make gas could be reduced to less 
than 100 grains/100 cu.ft. by means of liquid purification before the 
gas entered the final ammonia washer, then a catalyst type of sulphur 
removal plant could be installed immediately in front of the existing 
oxide purifiers, and the need for catch boxes after the catalyst type 
plant removed. Such an arrangement would, in fact, mean that 
after the hydrogenation of the sulphur compounds, the make gas 
would enter our existing oxide purifiers with a hydrogen sulphide 
content equal to the sum of that ‘* passed” by the liquid purification 
plant plus that produced by the hydrogenation of the sulphur com- 
pounds—say, 100-125 grains/100 cu.ft. We have therefore installed 
at Mirfield an experimental liquid purification plant between the tar 
extraction unit and ammonia washer, in an attempt to reduce the 
hydrogen sulphide in the whole of our make gas by this means to 
some figure slightly below 100 grains/100 cu.ft. 

The reaction employed is the formation of ammonium sulphide 
without any considerable absorption of carbon dioxide, and it is a 
general feature of this type of plant that the time allowed for the com- 
bination of the ammonia and hydrogen sulphide must be cut down to a 
very short one, otherwise carbon dioxide begins to combine at the 
expense of hydrogen sulphide. The ammonia used as the reagent 
is in the form of hydrate solution, or free in the gas, or both, and this 
reagent is prepared by the dissociation of a weak sulphide solution 
under such conditions as to make (a) the desired concentrated liquor 
for sale, containing sulphide plus bisulphide, and (6) a hydrate solution 
which is then enriched with ammonia derived from the works make. 
After enrichment this solution is applied to the extraction of hydrogen 
sulphide. We have found that there are some minor adjustments 
to make as the liquor circulates. For example, the dissociation part 
of the cycle leads to some dilution, which is compensated by the 
rejection of stripped effluent, and since the ammonia for absorption 
is required as hydrate, the existing liquor make, which contains car- 
bonate as well as fixed ammonia, must be dealt with accordingly. 

The washing of the gas takes place immediately prior to the final 
ammonia washer, because the gas leaves the hydrogen sulphide 
washer with about the same ammonia content as that with which it 
entered. If this is a success—the plant is now being tried out—we 
are hopeful that we shall be then able to install a hydrogenation type 
catalytic sulphur compound conversion unit before our existing oxide 
purifiers, and thus will not have any need for further purifying boxes, 
even should our output considerably increase. 

It would also have these further advantages: Firstly, it would find 
a use for our own ammonia production, which might in its concen- 
trated form attract a better sales level per unit; secondly, it would 
reduce the work on our existing purifiers by reducing inlet hydrogen 
sulphide content from 750 grains to 120 grains/100 cu.ft., although 
we realize that difficulties may arise in this connexion; thirdly, the 
inlet gas to our benzole washing plant would have a total sulphur 
content of less than 5 grains/100 cu.ft., thus allowing us to wash out 
a crude benzole practically free from sulphur and gums; and fourthly, 
we should be in a position to store and distribute a town gas free from 
oxygen, hydrogen sulphide, nitric oxide, gums, naphthalene, and 
practically free from organic sulphur. 

Although the foregoing brief reference to development work at 
Mirfield does not recite a single item of completed work or final 
achievement, we think progress has been made and the possible results 
warrant further research, and I trust you will not think the time 
retailing it wasted. I feel that the Gas Industry could do with more 
“progress reports,” rather than to wait on the fait accompli before 
any notice is taken of a project or idea, as so often occurs. Such a 
procedure would enable us to take a much earlier advantage of 
developments, when research and experiment had proved them to be 
practical and economically sound. 


Research 


Everyone must admit that in the few years prior to the war some 
little recognition had been given to the value of research work in 
manufacture, distribution, utilization, and sales, but, as an Industry, 
are we yet research minded? Financial support to this side of our 
business is still very cheeseparing, and this in spite of the proof there 
is in many spheres that adequate and well-directed research can pay 
handsome dividends. Perhaps those who will direct the B.G.A. 
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when it is formed will make this question one of importance and 
urgency, and give to it that degree of priority which it must have if 
we are to retain, never mind improve, our competitive standing in the 
fuel market. Perhaps some definite effort will be made to co-ordinate 
all research activities within the Industry, to direct it into avenues of 
practical use to the Industry, and to see that no research on approved 
lines suffers for lack of financial support. 


If liberal support for research should materialize, may I suggest 
that an effort be made to control its direction, and by this I mean that 
an attempt be made to see that one branch shall not suffer at the 
expense of another. Fundamental research, the type sponsored and 
supported by the I.G.E., has its place and is very necessary, but as 
an Industry we are surely more likely to derive immediate and financial 
benefit from research into the utilization of our products, both by 
ourselves and our consumers, with particular concern for the design 
of efficient, reliable, and attractive equipment. In the past, such 
development has been left almost exclusively to plant and equipment 
manufacturers, to whom we owe a debt of gratitude, but to-day there 
is need for co-operation by all in an endeavour to stamp out cheap and 
badly designed apparatus, and to make available to ourselves and our 
customers only first-class equipment. 


In this connexion the Industrial Centres are already doing valuable 
work, and because of their contact with the everyday problems of 
gas utilization they would possibly be ideal regional nuclei around 
which to build up research centres and appliance testing laboratories. 
Such an arrangement would assist very materially in the standardiza- 
tion of equipment in the essentials which make for reliable performance 
and ease of maintenance—conditions we all pray for and crave for, but 
never seem to achieve. 
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Lastly, I would like to refer very briefly to personnel and salaries, 
subjects on which so much has been said of late. As we all know, 
an endeavour is now being made to establish a minimum scale of 
salaries for chief officials, and possibly it would be wisest, at the 
moment, to take note of the old tag, “‘The less said, the soonest 
mended.” I do think, however, that the junior members of the 
technical and administrative staffs should be assured that their 
position is not being overlooked. During the war they have borne 
the added burdens and worries in a magnificent way, in many cases 
with little recognition or recompense for their added responsibilities 
and longer hours of duty. 

Quite rightly, in my opinion, they wish to know the possibilities 
in financial reward of the vocation they have chosen, and they have 
every right to expect remuneration in keeping with the studies they 
make, the qualifications they achieve, and the responsibilities they 
accept. We hear so often about attracting the right type of entrant 
to the technical and administrative staffs within the Industry, and it 
leads me to enquire, ‘Right type for what?’ For placid contentment 
to do routine jobs, and stay put, or for enthusiasm and initiative to 
tackle something new and progress? If it is the latter type, then to 
get them and keep them we must be prepared to pay a fair and com- 
petitive price for the services they have to offer, and they should know 
what it is. I think it is only common sense that this problem should 
be resolutely examined, and a solution found, and if the standard 
we Offer is not sufficiently high to attract the “right type,” well, I 
suppose having made the bed, we must lie on it. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I once again thank you for the 
honour you have done me to-day, thank you for listening to my 
Address, and express the hope that you have found some small part, 
at any rate, which has been of interest. 
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Ww:2s brings into relief many problems which in the easier days 

of peace are conveniently ignored. For one thing, Britain 
has now come face to face with the solemn fact that her diminishing 
coal resources must be safeguarded, not only in time of war, but for 
all time. In such a project the Government could not fail to recognize 
that the Gas Industry must play an important part, and, having 
sought the opinion of the Industry through the medium of the Ministry 

- of Fuel and Power, it has been furnished with that excellent Report 
on the Planning of the Gas Industry. 

The Council of the British Gas Federation undertook the task of 
formulating the plans for the future of the Gas Industry, and a repre- 
sentative Committee, ‘“‘ The Post-War Planning Committee,” was set 
up under the Chairmanship of Sir David Milne-Watson. No task 
of greater moment has ever been undertaken on behalf of the Gas 
Industry in all its long history. The members of the Committee who 
drafted the Report carried a heavy responsibility, because in arriving 
at their vital decisions they knew that the future state and welfare 
of our Industry must depend to a considerable extent on their findings. 
In short, they had to visualize a new era, far more exacting in its 
requirements than any that had gone before, in which fundamental 
changes in structure and technique would be called for. Compre- 
hensive, yet concise, the Report had to give consideration to each 
function of the Industry, and discuss its merits or demerits in the light 
of progressive development. It had to bear the criticism of the whole 
Industry, and, above all, it had to convince the Ministry of Fuel 
_ Power of our ability to continue the administration of our own 
affairs. 

The factual aspects of the Gas Industry as represented in the final 
report to the Ministry of Fuel and Power provide a useful sidelight 
on the Industry’s achievements in rendering a widespread and valuable 
service to the community. By a further analysis of the factual state- 
ments I shall make an attempt to visualize the importance of this 
service in the economic application of the nation’s fuel. 

In 1937, which is taken as the last normal pre-war year, the total 
number of gas consumers in Britain was approximately 114 millions. 
The consumption of gas per head of population averaged 34.5 therms, 
which is 135 therms per consumer, a figure exceeded only in the 
United States of America. Throughout the year under review the 
average amount of coal processed by our Industry to supply gas to 
each consumer was 34 cwt., this being only 8} cwt. per head of popu- 
lation. Those figures take into account all the coal processed to 
cover the gas requirements of domestic, commercial, and industrial 
consumers, and also that substantial section of public lighting for 
which gas is used. Around 90% of the people in Britain have their 
food cooked by gas, so that between 8 and 9 million cookers are in 
daily use. To provide a supply of gas for each cooker for a full year 
the average quantity of coal carbonized at the gas-works amounted 
to 224 cwt., which is included in the above-mentioned total of 34 cwt. 
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From each ton of coal processed 78 therms of gas are sold, but from 
every ton of coal there is also produced for sale 84 cwt. of coke and 
13 gallons of tar, and in the year 1937 one gallon of benzole per ton of 
coal was also recovered. 

In that year the coal processed by the gas undertakings in Great 
Britain totalled about 20 million tons. Had the citizens of our islands 
been obliged to use raw coal to provide them with the same heat 
services rendered by the more efficient and convenient fuels, gas and 
coke, it is estimated that 50 million tons of coal would have been 
consumed with the accompanying waste of the volatile products which 
are so valuable to thousands of industries. 

The improved efficiency in the processing of coal by the Gas Industry 
since before the last war should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
The Gas Regulation Act of 1920, which brought about the change from 
the lighting to the heating standard, leaving the selection of the 
declared calorific value to each undertaking, provided a greater 
flexibility in the methods of gas production and permitted consider- 
able economies in the consumption of coal. Extensive modernization 
of gasmaking plant has taken place throughout the Industry. Improved 
results have been most marked over that period from immediately 
before the last war up to 1937. In Scotland the tonnage of coal 
used annually by gas-works increased by only 10% in the quarter 
century between 1912 and 1937, whereas the volume of gas sold in 
1937 was 75% greater than in the year 1912. The corresponding 
figures for Great Britain are 16% and 59% respectively. A small 
proportion of the gas came from the coke ovens, but it must be 
remembered that the utilization of this gas was made possible only 
through the medium of the Gas Industry. 


Consumers and Gas Appliances 

Throughout this period of reconstruction the interests of the gas 
consumers have been kept steadily in mind. It is not by any means the 
aim, nor is it in the best interests of the Industry, to increase gas sales 
at the expense of the consumers, irrespective of whether gas is waste- 
fully used or not. On the contrary, our earnest endeavour has always 
been, and must continue to be, to retain the goodwill of our customers 
by providing them with appliances designed to give the highest 
efficiencies. During the past 30 years the technical skill and enterprise 
of the manufacturers and of many research workers within the Industry 
have contrived to effect great improvements in the designs of every 
type of gas-consuming apparatus. It is claimed that developments 
in the performance of gas appliances over the period between the two 
wars have been responsible for an overall increase in efficiency of 
about 20%. 

This increase in the thermal efficiency of appliances does not mean 
that people use less gas; actual records show. that the reverse is the 
case, as consumers have shown appreciation of improved efficiencies 
by using gas for a greater variety of purposes. This increased con- 
sumption by individual domestic consumers, which is very general 
throughout the country, is one of the satisfactory signs of progress. 
The process of educating the public in the newer applications of gas 
had begun long before war broke out, and good progress had already 
been made in this direction. Water and space heating appliances 
had become popular, and were improving rapidly in efficiency and 
design to meet every need. We have as yet touched only the fringe 
of the potentialities of gaseous fuel for space and water heating, but 
we have travelled far enough along this way to convince ourselves of 
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ture possibilities. Progress in this direction has been checked by 
e war, but a large market awaits us, only requiring that we revive 
ind redouble our activities when the guns cease fire. 

Attention might be focused here on the importance of the sales of 
ns appliances being kept within the control of our Industry. The 
pply of nearly all gas appliances, particularly domestic, is directed 
om the manufacturers’ works through our showrooms and distribu- 
on departments to the consumers. This has many advantages. 
e management of the gas undertaking can thereby check the quality 
f appliances sold, lent, or hired to consumers. If any of the interested 
arties has a complaint to make, or a suggestion towards improvement, 
roper attention can at once be directed thereto. Inferior gas 
ppliances are rarely produced, because it is the general desire of our 
anufacturers to supply a first-rate article, and the gas engineer is 
ghtly critical, not only because he is responsible for maintenance, 
ut also because the Industry cannot afford the risk that gas may 
e discredited through the use of inefficient, inconvenient, or unsightly 
ppliances. 

yo be argued that durability of appliances is not always a 
irtue, as they may have outlived their day when newer and more 
ficient designs come on the market. We are grateful, however, at 
is present juncture that our cookers, gas fires, and water heaters 
e sound and substantial. 

The foregoing résumé of progress is intended to signify that the 
as Industry, which is one of the largest in the country, has become 
n ever-increasing and valuable asset to the nation. Progress in 
anufacturing efficiency and commercial enterprise has kept the price 
pvels of gas within reasonable and competitive limits. Within its 
wn confines the Industry offers an ample measure of security to its 
ployees, and throughout the dismal years of industrial depression 
gave steady employment, directly and indirectly, to a quarter of a 
illion persons. 

The plans outlined for the future are our new inspiration, and, 
Ithough radical changes are contemplated, these plans must be 
egarded by all within the Industry as a national endeavour seriously 
signed to elevate our standards of service. In declaring its policy 
ihe Gas Industry has pledged itself as a whole to make a supreme 
ffort, so that there will be no place for slackness or incompetence 
the days that lie ahead. 

In Scotland we have a goodly company of young, enthusiastic, and 
ell-trained gas engineers, and we are therefore well equipped to 
rect the new structure of the future on the sound foundations so 
ommendably prepared by our far-sighted predecessors. A sub- 
tantial measure of encouragement should be vouchsafed to all who 
hare the burdens of the Industry. The nature of the service demands 
onstant and devoted attention to duty, and no industry calls for 
igher standards in technical administration. 


National Organization 


) The edict issued by the Board of Trade in 1941 to put our house in 


brder roused the Gas Industry to unprecedented activity. It was 
oon realized that disjointed leadership, lacking in status and strength, 
and unsettled in its aims, could not continue to be tolerated. The 
timulus to action has been forced upon us and reorganization and 
econstruction are now in the air. The demand for a united front 
pn a broader basis, with greater activities, wider scope and a more 
lefinite direction, has compelled us to discard the old order, and seek 
ew light and strength in the formation of a “British Gas Association.” 

I shall not dwell on the form or proposed functions of the new 
prganization, because at the time of writing the Constitution and Rules 
bf the British Gas Association are being considered by district and 
Dther interested bodies. I feel bound, however, to express disappoint- 

ent that for some reason, not altogether clear, it is suggested that 

e are to be denied the direct co-operation of the Society of British 

as Industries. Lacking this co-operation we should be losing the 
strong support of one of the important corner-stones of our new 
structure. I suggest also that in the somewhat detached position 
allocated in the Constitution to the Commercial Development Board, 
here would appear to be a lack of co-ordination of functions and 
oncentration of control -which are principal objects of the new 
Association. E 

Perhaps by the time this Address is actually read the Industry may 
ave become enlightened on such matters, and have shown a solid 
determination to set the new machinery in motion. 

A direct link between the Industry and the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power has already been established by the appointment of the Gas 
Industry Advisory Committee. This Committee, comprising five 

embers, has direct contact with the Ministry on the more particular 
affairs of the Industry, and is expected to occupy a permanent and vital 
place in the new structure. 

To meet the changing conditions of the. future a wealth of con- 
structive thought has been expended in the framing of the Planning 
Report with regard to other essentials on procedure and authority. 
he functions of the following organizations have been carefully 
defined: (1) A National Fuel Advisory Council; (2) Regional Fuel 
Advisory Councils; (3) an Integration Tribunal; (4) Area Technical 
Development Centres; (5) Gas Engineering Advisory Boards. The 
rst four are recommended as new organizations, and the fifth has 
already been operating with advantage to the Industry. 

The design and the functions proposed for these bodies furnish very 
onvincing arguments in favour of their permanent establishment. 
Each is intended to fulfil a definite and distinct*purpose, and funda- 
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mentally to contribute to the common effort in the fuel economy 
campaign. 

The National Fuel Advisory Council, representative of the various 
Fuel Industries and the Ministry of Fuel and Power, will give con- 
sideration to the eurtailment of wasteful competition among fuel 
suppliers. Competition need not be entirely eliminated, but it should 
be properly regulated in the interests of fuel economy. This respon- 
sible body will also survey and advise on the suitability of the avail- 
able fuels for specific purposes, each fuel being considered on its own 
merits on technical and economic grounds; it will stimulate develop- 
ments in the use of smokeless fuels; it will co-ordinate scientific and 
technical research on all fuels, and promote generally a closer co- 
operation among the industries concerned towards establishing a fuel 
policy designed to operate in the national interest. 

Discrimination in the distribution of coal during the war has been 
unsatisfactory. The priorities which were established for the different 
industries. as regards deliveries have apparently been construed to 
apply also to qualities of coal, and more good gas coal than was 
reasonably necessary has found its way into boiler fires and producer 
furnaces. War or no war, the allocation of coal should be better 
arranged. 

Coal conservation and the cost of coal demand concentrated atten- 
tion as to its efficient utilization; and in this respect the Gas Industry 
is determined to play a part greater than every before. Scientific 
research towards this end is proceeding intensively. While the 
adaptability of the Gas Industry has now been tested and proved 
in the carbonization of many difficult grades of coal, the prevailing 
conditions should not be allowed to continue. We must be assured 
of suitable coals for our purpose. This is a problem which should 
receive the early attention of the National Fuel Advisory Council. 

Regional Fuel Advisory Councils are recommended to act in the 
districts on the lines of the National body. This will enable the 
District Gas Councils to co-operate locally with the other fuel industries. 

A standing Integration Tribunal.is suggested to adjudicate on dis- 
putes which might arise out of integration proposals. 

Six Area Technical Development Centres are proposed for the 
country to assist in applying the results of research and in the technical 
development of the Gas Industry. These Centres would incorporate 
the work of the Industrial Gas Centres; and, operating on the lines 
of the Watson House Centre of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
they could supply a long-felt want in providing training and refresher 
courses for personnel. It is proposed that each Centre, suitably 
staffed, with specialists, should work in conjunction with District 
Commercial Development Centres. Collaboration with the appro- 
priate National Bodies would be necessary to prevent overlapping or 
repetition in the work done. Assistance and advice would be made 
available to all undertakings in the Areas served by the respective 
Centres. 

Since the outbreak of war Gas Engineering Advisory Boards of 
The Institution of Gas Engineers have been formed with the primary 
object of assisting individual undertakings in securing the maximum 
economy in the use of coal and oil; and they have been operating with 
good effect for some time. The members of the Advisory Boards in 
Scotland have been greatly assisted and encouraged in their work by 
the friendly co-operation of the managers of the undertakings visited. 
The desire to assist in the fuel economy effort is clearly evident in the 
Scottish Region, and no one should be discouraged even if individual 
savings in fuel may appear insignificant. It is the accumulation of the 
small economies that count. 

The Gas Industry, covering as it does the length and breadth of the 
country, needs, and always has had, sound administrative ability at 
its disposal. At the same time the measure of success attained by 
any industry must finally depend on the loyalty and skill of all within 
its ranks. The reception given the Report of the Planning Committee 
has been encouraging, but that it not enough. Ideas and intentions 
must be backed by energy and skill, and all, not merely a few, must 
bear their part in the stern task of translating thoughts into deeds. 


Geographical Integration 


Out of 201 gas undertakings in Scotland in 1937 only 69 were con- 
trolled by Statute or Order. The Statutory undertakings, 65 of which 
were owned by local authorities, sold 83% of the total gas consumed. 

Integration in Scotland seems likely to. take one or other of two 
of the forms mentioned in the Planning Report, amalgamation or 
merger of geographically contiguous undertakings, or the operation 
of contiguous undertakings by Joint Gas Authorities. The variety 
of forms which may be adopted in joint working arrangements between 
neighbouring undertakings is adequately described in the Report and 
need not be elaborated. 

Here we may pause to consider one fundamental difference between 
the gasmaking process and that of the generation of electricity. The 
high-water mark of the latter, with a thermal efficiency of, say, 25%, is 
only possible in the largest modern units, involving installations of 
great capital cost. The high thermal efficiency of the gasmaking 
process, say 75% and upwards, is attainable in plants of relatively 
small capacity. But in both industries it remains true that to attain 
a few points more in the efficiency scale, as, for instance, to increase 
from 25 to 28% in the generation of electricity, or from 75 to 85% 
in the processing of coal, requires all the assistance which can be 
rendered by “specialist personnel’ and elaborate scientific equipment. 
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No one can yet say where the process of integration will begin or 
end, but it means inevitably a reduction in the number of manufac- 
turing stations, with a considerable extension in gas distribution 
systems. The additional work thus provided for the engineers and 
others in the country will be welcome, but it is to be feared that these 
extensions may have to be effected at a time when the costs of materials 
and labour will still be very high. 

In places where manufacture is discontinued, local storage of gas 
will favour the costs of transmission and give greater security of supply. 
To begin with, existing gasholders may be used; but the consideration 
of amenities may point to more suitable sites for future storage of 
gas, and these should be selected in order that the transmission main 
may follow a line convenient for future diversion. No doubt high- 
pressure storage will receive due consideration when such holders come 
to be erected. Transmission of gas over reasonably long distances 
is no new venture for the British Gas Industry, so that the technique 
and experience of tried and tested schemes may be applied. 

In the initial planning due regard must be given to the final extent 
of the scheme for each region. If approached in a patchy way—e.g., 
by adding new districts as an afterthought—either the distribution 


Service Organization* 
By R. J. PEPPER, Gas Light and Coke Company 


(Concluded from p. 477) 

The standby fitter on duty is required to remain at home for the. 
period specified below : 

Monday to Friday.—6 p.m. until 7.30 a.m. the following day. 

Saturday.—1 p.m. until 7.30 a.m. the following day. 

Sunday and public holidays—7.30 a.m. until 7.30 a.m. the 
following day. 

Standby fitters on first and second reserve are not expected to remain 
at home, but are required to turn out for duty should it be necessary 
to call upon them. Should they have occasion to leave their residence 
for any place within reasonable call, details should be given to the 
person left at home so that they may easily be contacted in the event 
of their services being required. 

In the event of a standby fitter finding that public lamp men or 
service layers are required, he is in possession of the addresses of such 
men, whom he then proceeds to call out as necessity arises. 

The responsibility rests entirely with him, and in some cases he will 
be expected to call out an available foreman or staff officer. 

The period between the time of close of the normal working day 
and the commencing duty time of the standby fitter is covered by a 
gate duty fitter or fitters, who remain in the depot for such time as may 
be necessary, even beyond the time the standby fitter’s duty commences 
if such arrangement will relieve the standby fitter of an onerous 


situation, it being realized that this fitter is kept for dealing with the 
emergency. 


Foremen 


The Service Supervisor maintains control of the men through the 
medium of the Foremen. Some of the functions of a Foreman are 
as follows: 

1. Supervision of the men under his control to ensure a mini- 
mum of time being taken consistent with good work and that a 
reasonable day’s work is done by each man. 

2. Technical advice to his men and attending them on the more 
highly skilled work and “‘live gas” jobs. 

3. * erie that appliances are correctly installed and main- 
tained. 

4. Ensuring that the meter has the correct rated capacity for 
the installation. 

5. Examination of jobs after completion, except small jobs 
which are done by “‘selection.” This also applies to maintenance 
inspections and complaints. 

6. Examination of all contractors’ work after completion and 
in cases of carcassing, &c., while work is in progress. 

7. Examination of Company’s appliances fixed by consumers’ 
own fitters. 

8. Ensuring that installations have adequate pipe sizes. 

There are three categories of Foremen. 

(a) Senior or Charge Foreman.—This is a full-time job at large depots 
where there are usually ten or more foremen employed, but in small 
depots the Senior Foreman is also in charge of a district. His duties 
briefly, are to supervise the other foremen, maintain discipline in the 
depot, visit all large and unusual jobs, act as liaison between the fore- 
men and Service Supervisor, and control labour. To represent the 
Management in the absence of the Service Supervisor. 

(b) District Foreman.—Deals with all carcassing and installation of 
appliances. 

(c) Maintenance Foreman.—Deals with ‘“‘district’’ and appliance 
complaints and maintenance inspections of appliances and fittings. 

In some cases the work of (b) and (c) is combined in one foreman, 
and I can visualize the time when this will be normal practice. Main- 
tenance may be considered the more important when one considers 


* Paper to the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association, March 29. 
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systems may require to operate under increasing pressures, or thd 
compressing of gas may have to be carried out on what might proyd 
to be a costly relay system. If adequate provision can be inade in 
the long-distance gas transmission schemes to cover, say, the next 39 
years, we shall have done a good stroke of business on behalf of oy 
successors in office. 










Gas-Coke Balance 


In recent years, even with industry tuned to its highest pitch, there 
has never been any marked shortage of coke. One must assume tha 
sooner or later after the war we shall be faced with slumps in our coke 
markets with the accompanying embarrassments of large surpluses angi 
price disturbances. The advent of a smokeless Britain demanding 
more coke than we could hope to supply is still an obscure but, a 
the same time, a praiseworthy aspiration. Every encouragenient will 
be given to increase domestic, as well as industrial, consumption 
coke, but I have a fear that in the post-war Scotland supply will 
exceed demand. 














(To be continued) 


the complications of modern gas appliances and the increasing demand 
for gas central heating and large hot-water installations, whereas the 
work of the District Foreman is rapidly becoming the supervising of 
fixing appliances to points that have been carcassed when premises 
were built. 

If one type of foreman becomes general, it should be advantageous 
to have a few specialists to deal with large carcassing and large hot- 
water installations, especially when the latter will, in most cases, be 
installed when the premises are constructed, as we must realize that 
post-war buildings will be designed initially to give every service, and 
additions required will be more difficult to arrange than in old style 
premises. If the architect has fully appreciated his customer’s require- 
ments no further appliances will be necessary except in replacement. 

The Management pay such importance to foremen that a staff 
rank has now been introduced for the more competent and better 
type of man. 








Training of Fitting Personnel 


The fate of any service is decided by the workman attending the 
consumers’ premises. If he is not properly trained the results can be 
accurately forecast, as they can if he is properly trained. The Watson 
House Training Shops, together with the co-operation maintained 
with the various technical institutes, might serve as a guide to the 
Industry, and the subject of training was dealt with in considerable 
detail in a Paper presented to The Institution of Gas Engineers in 
1937 entitled ““Consumer Service’’ by Mr. R. N. Le Fevre. 

Final training of men is carried out by Service Supervisors and 
Foremen on the district, and when only a few men are required to be 
trained or the knowledge is to be imparted quickly, due to some 
contingency. Generally speaking, I consider that initial training is 
best carried out in modern equipped training establishments and class 
rooms by trained instructors and lecturers. I should like to see such 
facilities available for every gas fitter and maintenance fitter in the 
country. Competence which follows experience can only be gained 
on the district, and it is one of the functions of the foreman to ensure 
that the fitters’ class or shop training is followed up on the district. 

A Gas Fitter Apprenticeship Scheme has been most successful in 
providing trained personnel for the district since it was first introduced 
in 1909. Suitable boys are accepted as entrants upon their leaving 
school, and the period of training is either 44 or 6 years, according 
to age. The training is carried out in co-operation with L.C.C. 
Institutes, where day and evening classes are held to continue their 
general education and to cover the theoretical side of the training. 
The general adoption of similar training schemes by the Gas Industry 
would prove a great asset in the post-war period. 


Maintenance 


The maintenance of appliances is a subject requiring most careful 
consideration in the post-war plans of the Gas Industry, and a common 


policy for the whole country might be agreed upon and then adopted 


generally when companies become so organized’ as to be able to adopt 
Appliances with poor combustion and 
generally inefficient have an adverse effect upon the Industry as a 
whole, as well as bringing into disrepute the particular company on 


the principles laid down. 


whose area such appliances are installed. 
Appliances may be said to fall into three categories : 


1. Those hired from the Company or sold outright or on hire- 


purchase with or without guarantee. 


2. Consumers’ own appliances, purchased privately, which are 


of a modern pattern, correctly installed. 


3. Unapproved appliances and those incorrectly installed (the 
latter. may, of course, be of approved pattern, but installed in a 


manner detrimental to their correct functioning). 
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The modern tendency to manufacture complicated appliances, the 
addition of gadgets, and the last-mentioned category render main- 
tenance complex and expensive. The subject is one which it is hoped 
is receiving the attention of post-war planning committees. Mean- 
while, it seems undesirable to maintain any appliance that comes 
within the third category, but each Company will undoubtedly give 
individual cases sympathetic consideration and, where . possible, 
eewent how such installations or appliances (if possible) may be 
corrected. 

With reference to appliances under categories 1 and 2—i.e., those 
which are approved and correctly installed—these should receive only 
the minimum number of inspections necessary to ensure efficient 
working. Many undertakings give far too many inspections, leading 
to the assumption that all gas appliances.require considerable attention. 
This is detrimental to our goodwill and future sales, to say nothing of 
the unnecessary expenditure. 

I do not propose to give details of the frequency of inspection calls ; 
this will vary with types of appliances, and will further vary as design 
improves. 

As the sale of gas is dependent on the efficient functioning of gas 
appliances, I suggest that possibly the ultimate aim might be a free-for- 
labour charge for regular inspections and complaints of all domestic 
appliances with the following benefits : 

1. Consumer and company satisfaction as to efficiency. 

2. Complete census of all gas-consuming appliances. 

3. Opportunity afforded for displacing potentially dangerous 
or inefficient appliances. 


Industrial, large, and special installations would have maintenance 
charges according to circumstances. This would give all consumers 
every inducement to have their appliances kept in a reasonable state 
of efficiency. 

What was known as the “‘Whole House”? Maintenance Scheme was 
experimented with prior to the war. In effect this comprised a team 
of trained fitters with a truckload of spare parts under the supervision 
of a specially trained working foreman, who inspected all types of 
appliances at the one call. This scheme proved to be very successful 
in many. ways, not the least being the appreciation of the consumer 
that one man was able at the first call to deal with all the gas-consuming 
appliances. 


Stores 


In each fitters’ depot is a District Stores controlled by a storekeeper 
who has similar rank to that of foreman. The number employed in 
Stores varies with the turnover of material. Assistant fitters are 
employed in Stores early morning and in the evening to cover the peak 
load periods. This arrangement economizes labour, and enables the 
Stores staff being kept at a minimum. 

The Service Supervisor is required to see that the Stores is adequately 
stocked to avoid delays in carrying out consumers’ orders, but he must 
ensure that the stocks are no more than required for this purpose. 
In a large District Stores the value of appliance parts, iron tubes and 
fittings, tools, brass goods, &c., is considerable in normal times, 
and supplies the requirements of about 300 fitters, assistant fitters, and 
maintenance fitters. This value would easily be doubled if no adequate 
control was imposed. Viewing the Gas Industry as a whole, the value 
of stocks in stores is far in excess of what it might be, due to a lack of 
standardization. 

It must be realized that efficient service is absolutely dependent 
upon the prompt supplying of appliance spare parts and other material. 
Owing to the large number and variety of spare parts that now have 
to be stocked to achieve this object, excessive capital must be invested. 
A District Stores stocks 550 different spare parts for cookers, fires, 
refrigerators, and water heaters. In addition, the Company has a 
a Stores and Stove Works where a very much larger variety is 
stocked. 

In the past most new appliances were marketed without provision 
being made to supply spare parts at the time, making it necessary to 
strip new appliances to supply parts to replace any broken or missing 
in transit. In my opinion many parts could be standardized for the 
Whole country in new appliances manufactured in the post-war period, 
such as enamel, oven thermostats, cooker tins, grill frets, oven grid 
bars, gas fire flue spigots, cooker taps, to name only a few. This 
Would serve as a modest beginning, but standardization will have to 
g0 very much further if the best service possible is to be given to con- 
Sumers in the future. Makers could, with advantage, arrange that 
all parts are numbered and catalogued, as is the practice adopted by 
some other trades, particularly the motor industry. This would 
considerably facilitate ordering and obtaining the correct part. 
Mistakes in ordering or obtaining the wrong part have beén far too 
Prevalent in the past and a source of considerable annoyance to all 
concerned. 


Contractors 


All district fitting and maintenance work carried out by a con- 
tractor on behalf of the Company is afterwards examined by a foreman 
and often during the carrying out of the work. The foreman after- 

ards certifies the contractor’s requisition, and this is countersigned 
by the Seryice Supervisor, who also visits many of the jobs. No pay- 

ent is made to the contractor until the certified portion of the requisi- 
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tion is obtained, and in this manner the Service Supervisor is enabled 
to withhold payment until the work is carried out in accordance with 
the Company’s standards and specification. In the case of large jobs, 
supplementary requisitions are issued from time to time, authorizing 
part payment to avoid the contractor financial embarrassment. 

Closer co-operation with contractors by the Industry generally 
seems desirable to ensure their personnel are able to interpret correctly 
the Industry’s installation policy, and keep up to date with modern 
developments and modifications in appliance design. Our first 
consideration should be a high standard of work, and how far “unit” 
construction will assist us and the contractors in this matter remains 
to be seen, but this kind of construction may be of limited application 
in any one area. 


Research and Stores Testing 


Close liaison between the district and the Research and Stores 
Testing staff is most essential to ensure that the development, design, 
and alteration to appliances and method of installation are in keeping 
with consumers’ requirements and applicable to district conditions. 
The laboratory outlook may tend to become divorced from reality, 
and the Paper read by Mr. L. W. Andrew to this Association, ‘““No 
Complaints on the District,’ drew attention to this fact. 

The Service Supervisor provides the link between the district and 
the laboratory staff, and any of the frequent*technical investigations 
he carries out are best done in co-operation with the laboratory staff, 
and similarly if this staff require data upon the performance of an 
appliance or other district matter the Service Supervisor is normally 
consulted, and the Service Supervisor’s criticism is invited from time 
to time upon research developments. This arrangement does not 
preclude the useful purpose served by the members of the research 
staff making periodical visits to the district, and this interchange tends 
to guide future developments in the most desirable manner. 

To all defective parts returned from the district is a ““Defect note” 
addressed to the research staff, who examine all such parts to ascertain 
the reason for the defect. If any part or appliance has an excessive 
number of defects, then prompt action can be taken to arrange for 
correction of design, &c., by the manufacturer. 


Appliance Manufacturers 


Liaison with appliance manufacturers is usually maintained through 
the Warehouse Manager or, if it is a defect, through the laboratory 
or Stores Testing Staff, but with some undertakings the contact will 
have to be direct and will serve a most useful purpose, and be similar 
to that described for the Research and Stores Testing Staff. Many, 
of the manufacturers’ difficulties can be overcome by their closer 
contact with the district, and while we rely upon them to provide 
satisfactory appliances, they depend to a large extent upon our co- 
operation, which must be fostered and in every way encouraged in 
the future to our mutual benefit. 


Home Service 


The Home Service Advisers have in the past accomplished a really 
worth-while job. Their advice and service to the consumer are much 
appreciated, and go a long way towards promoting a friendly relation- 
ship between the public and the Industry. I hope that this branch of 
service will be resumed, and extended in scope during the post-war 
period. It is important that selection of personnel is most carefully 
made. I have always co-operated with the Home Service Advisers 
and found their assistance invaluable. When a complaint of “bad 
cooking” is received the maintenance fitter calls and ascertains that 
the cooker is regulated correctly and, where applicable, that the oven 
thermostat functions at the correct temperatures. If, after attention, 
the cooking results are still unsatisfactory the complaint is referred 
to a Home Service Adviser. 

In conclusion I think that you will agree that this Paper clearly 
shows that an efficient organization is essential for the consumer to 
have a satisfactory service in its widest sense, which includes giving 
technical advice to private fitters, builders, and contractors, and also 
seeing that all gas appliances are reasonably efficient and correctly 
installed, no matter where the sale of the appliances was originally 
effected. 

The general standardization of gas appliances, fittings and materials 
will do much towards facilitating efficient consumer service, particu- 
larly in the case of the smaller undertakings. The post-war period 
will, I trust, see the introduction of appliances that are trouble-free 
after correct installation, with the complete absence of gadgets that 
require constant attention; governed appliances with fixed injectors 
might with advantage be generally adopted. ’ 

The future development of the Gas Industry will be dependent upon 
Consumer Service rather than upon the sale of appliances, although 
it is fully realized that continued sales are a necessity. The wonderful 
publicity value of the various phases of good consumer service has 
not been sufficiently exploited in the past, but this will become more 
necessary as the public becomes increasingly service-minded, and the 
clever advertising of service will, I hope, gradually replace in the future 
that of sales advertising. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
continued prosperity of the Industry will depend more than ever upon 
our ability to provide a fuel service that gives complete satisfaction to 
all consumers. 





